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tiie more effectively. The American Peace Society has 
a duty clearly before it. And that duty is to leave no 
means untried to aid our United States and our asso- 
ciated nations to keep the far goal in sight as we go 
forth to win the war greatly and worthily. 



THINKING IT THROUGH 

The League to Enforce Peace held a national con- 
vention in Philadelphia, May 16 and 17, choosing 
for its motto "win the war for permanent peace." 
The convention was largely attended with, it is said, 
over 3,500 officially accredited delegates present. The 
addresses were highly patriotic and sounded a rallying 
cry against a premature peace. Win the war — make the 
world safe by the defeat of German militarism — keep 
the world peaceful by a league of nations, these sum- 
marize the views of the speakers and of the convention. 
We are glad to print elsewhere in these columns some 
typical utterances of the occasion. Advocate op Peace 
subscribes whole-heartedly to the aims of this conven- 
tion and believes that the American will to win the war 
has happily been helped by it. 

But there was something lacking in the conferences. 
We miss from the program any utterance from the Pres- 
ident of the United States relative to the League to 
Enforce Peace or even to its purposes. No diplomats 
took part in the discussions. So far as we can gather, 
even the program of the League to Enforce Peace was 
not mentioned, much less analyzed. No one expressed 
any sympathy with the British Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Balfour, who on the first day of the Con- 
ference, speaking in the House of Commons, had said: 
"If any representative of any belligerent country de- 
sires seriously to lay before us any proposals, we are 
ready to listen to them." Short shrift was made of all 
"peace feelers" from out the Central Powers. No 
credence was given to the negotiations of Prince Sixtus 
late in the month of March. The experiences at Brest- 
Litovsk have naturally led the enemies of Germany to 
suspect the sincerity of any peace terms proposed out 
of Central Europe ; but if Mr. Balfour could discuss the 
interesting proposal by Prince Sixtus, it would seem 
proper for any intelligent group of men in this country 
to discuss it. But more serious from our point of view 
is the fact that an organization like the League to En- 
force Peace could hold such a convention in the City of 
Brotherly Love and sa^ so many things, most of which 
were perfectly sound, and yet so little be said about inter- 
national organization and the future peace of the world. 

When it comes to thinking through the present situ- 
ation the mind of the average American seems to be 
limited to the view that we must win this war. That, 



beyond doubt, is true. Win the war we must. But as 
the President said in his Eed Cross speech in New York, 
we must win it "greatly and worthily." If we are to 
win the war greatly and worthily, we must look to the 
end in view, we must ask what we mean by a League 
to Enforce Peace, and search our minds for the inter- 
national facts destined to support or retard it. As Mr. 
Brailsford says in The New Republic, "One cannot get 
one's thinking done vicariously." It is all right to call 
the League to Enforce Peace "a two-fisted opponent to 
pseudo-pacifism as well as militarism," but this state- 
ment does not throw any very great amount of light upon 
the real problems facing world organization at the close 
of the war. It still remains a serious question how the 
League to Enforce Peace can possibly operate, what is 
to become of the nations outside of the League or na- 
tions which secede from the League or which, being 
members of the League, flout it. Unless the gentlemen 
who propose the League to Enforce Peace can make clear 
to skeptical States what shall be done under such cir- 
cumstances, it would be better that the League apply its 
mind unto these matters. 

The time has passed for an organization to confine 
its propaganda simply to "broadening the interest in 
the cause of world organization" or to speak vaguely of 
a permanent peace "guaranteed by a league of nations." 
It is now time to show to inquiring minds how such 
a league can operate where two or three signatory powers 
should violate their pledges, especially if those powers 
should happen to be powerful. Mr. Brailsford, in the 
article above-quoted, is well within the facts when he 
calls attention to the attitude upon these points of the 
peoples of the European continent as compared with 
that of the American or Englishman, constantly threat- 
ened as are the former by invasion, haunted by suspi- 
cions and memories which only in attenuated form reach 
the British and which we Americans little comprehend. 
The very word "enforce" arouses questions and differ- 
ences and memories among them which it is the duty 
of the League to Enforce Peace to clear away. If Eng- 
land and America stand willing, as Mr. Brailsford says, 
to "gamble on the success of the League," not so prob- 
ably do France and Italy. These will see in such a 
league little prospect of additional security for them- 
selves, remembering the history of the Council of Vienna 
and the Treaty of Berlin. They will see little hope of 
any League to Enforce Peace unless some genuine think- 
ing and explanation is forthcoming. 

It is charged that if any dangerous power remains 
outside the League, then the League cannot succeed. As 
Mr. Brailsford, himself friendly to the idea of the 
League, writes: "Will continental States all agree to 
give an absolutely unlimited pledge to fall 'forthwith' 
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upon any aggressor, whoever he may be ? Suppose that 
he is my ally (if alliances survive) or my late ally. No 
British Foreign Secretary could persuade this nation 
to join a German army in invading France for many a 
long year to come, if she were the offender. The jingoes 
and the pacifists would unite to oppose him, whatever 
the League might say. Nor can one see Austria joining 
Italy to coerce Germany." 

Is it not the time for the League to Enforce Peace to 
explain to us how small nations can be expected to 
declare war on powerful nations where the risks are 
unequal, to make it clear how sovereign States are to be 
brought to the point of surrendering their sovereignty 
or to the point of agreeing to support an organization 
and granting to it the power to wage war against them- 
selves? These things must be thought through. The 
league program so far has said nothing about enforcing 
of decrees and this, undoubtedly, has been a wise omis- 
sion. There is a growing disposition, however, to look 
for some federation of States which shall be competent 
to secure results in the direction of change and progress. 
Thinking men find it difficult to conceive of any suc- 
cessful League to Enforce Peace without some form of 
a competent executive, with its inevitable implication, 
at this stage of international politics, of prejudice and 
rivalry. Nations will be very slow to subordinate them- 
selves to a coercive league unless the advantages are very 
apparent. In other words, such a league must present 
a constructive and positive program and not a negative 
hypothesis. 

The whole problem of tariffs, economic and commer- 
cial advantages and their relation to the League, must 
be solved before we can reasonably expect any consider- 
able number of acceptances of its program by Russia, 
Japan, Greece, or the Scandinavian countries. Monop- 
olies, the disposition of dependencies, are other aspects 
of the case requiring analysis. So far as we know no 
word was said at the convention, no constructive thing 
has been written, to reveal the relations of such a league 
to the ramifying facts of international trade. 

It is very well to emphasize the "high purpose of the 
war," to "take an active part in win-the-war activities," 
to "oppose an inconclusive and German-made peace that 
would only be a breathing space before another and 
greater contest," to "plan the foundations for a perma- 
nent League of Nations to make peace secure in the 
future," and to talk these things here and abroad. But 
that kind of talk is no longer enough. The convention 
at Philadelphia owed it to an anxious world to say 
something constructive, to the end that we might win 
this war "greatly and worthily." It did not do it. In 
consequence, we fear there are thinking men who must 
have turned from it with a deep feeling of regret and 
disappointment. 



EDITORIAL NOTES 

International- i n an apartment especially reserved 

ism at Home. for them in the headquar t ers build- 

ing of the Pan American Union, in 
Washington, Dr. Toledo Herrata, Foreign Minister for 
Guatemala, with four Guatemalan legal and engineer- 
ing experts, began recently a series of conferences with 
a like representation from the neighboring Bepublic of 
Honduras, to secure, if possible, a peaceful settlement 
of boundary difficulties existing between the two coun- 
tries. It was announced that these conferences were to 
be preliminary to the final decision of the United States 
Government in the case, which these countries have 
requested. The Central American Court of Justice, 
founded at the instance and with the assistance of 
Mexico and the United States, has been suspended, the 
"first term" of ten years of the convention establish- 
ing the court having recently expired. It is gratifying 
to the citizens of this nation that these Eepublics still 
turn to us as their friend and counsellor in such a mat- 
ter as this. It is proof, too, that with the charity which 
inspires our public demands for a system of justice be- 
tween nations large and small we may begin at home. 
Our record of conduct toward our weaker neighbors is 
by no means spotless, as Colombia or Costa Rica might 
inform us, but that we are still trusted is much. Upon 
that we may yet build a policy of justice and thorough- 
going honesty that will win the world's respect and 
form precedents for a yet broader conception of intra- 
national responsibility. 



Earthquake and \\r e have seen with what gratitude 

Opportun ty. an( j renewe( j understanding of neigh- 

borliness as an international policy 
Canada received our assistance during the difficult days 
following the Halifax explosion. Money, materials, 
personal aid, and nation-wide commiseration poured 
lavishly into Halifax and the surrounding districts 
from this country last December. The ebb of the tide 
reveals definite things added to the permanent struc- 
ture of developing friendships of the Western Hemis- 
phere. A like opportunity confronts us today, al- 
though not perhaps so striking, nor, because of distance 
and lack of intimate information, so appealing. The 
little American Republic of Guatemala has recently suf- 
fered a catastrophe that might well cause a larger na- 
tion to wish to close up shop and take a decade's vaca- 
tion in anarchy. We heard, in this country, the dim 
rumors of one, yes, even two of the earthquake shocks 
that ruined Guatemala City. The city during the 
months of December, January, and February, itself 
felt six, each capable alone of destroying practically all 



